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STOKER 


FRANK HORSMA 
HERE ARE MOTHER 
AND JIM—AND 
THE PUFF- 


you remember, Frank, tak- 
* ing a peep at your one-and- 
only nephew, Jim, as he lay in 
his cot? Well, take a look at 
him. now—here he is, just after 
delivering coal to your mother 
at Thanet Square, Silsden, 
Yorks. 

Your miother was telling us 
all about your brother-in-law, 
Gunner Jim Riding, who sends 
you greetings firom Persia, 
when there was a real, man- 
size knock at the back door. 

Your mother winked at us, 
and tola us to listen. 

Opening the door, we found 
young Jim outside with his 
tender, suitably hooked to en- 
gine, full of coal. 





IONE NIGHT'S DOSS 
“CELESTIAL BED” 
COST YOU £525 


wv 


PUFF 





a 


“Any coal 


] to-day?” salid 
Jim. 

“How much?” asked your 
mother. 


“It’s two bob a bag, but it’s 
mucky stuff,’ came the ready 
retort. “You can have it for 
eighteen pence.’ And in came 
the coal. 

Your sister Lizzie is now 
doing work for the R.A.F., and 
likes it. Your mother has her 
hands full with young Jim, but 
she told us, “He's the apple of 
my eye, is the little lad; I 
wouldn't be without him.” 

Your mother is very fit and 






‘MEDICAL quackery has 

brought wealth to many 
impostors, among whom Dr. 
James Graham, the son of an 
Edinburgh saddler, may be 
said to stand supreme. In 1780 
he opened his “Temple of 
Health” in the Adelphi Ter- 
race, London, which soon be- 
came ithe talk and scandal of 
the town. 

Graham studiied medicine at 
Edinburgh University, but there 
is no record that he qualified 
as a doctor. He was endowed 
with plenty of courage and 
impudence, however, and after 
travelling in America, where 
he met Benjamin Franklin, he 
settled in London as ai fashiion- 
able physician. 

Georgiana, Duchess of 
| ‘Devonshire, was loud in his 
praises. Glowing testimonials 
came from Lord and Lady 
Spencer, from Lady Clermont, 
the Duke die Coigny, and Prince 
Frederic of Hesse-Cassell. 

With suoh a_ following, 
Graham thought the time was 
ripe for embarking upon. his 
exploitation of a larger pub- 
lic. He spent an enormous 
sum of money on decorating 
and furnishing the house In 

Adelphi Terrace. Over the 

entrance, in gold letters, ap- 

peared the words “ Templum 

Aesculapio Sacrum.” 

His owm description of the 
Temple cannot be improved 
upon. Here is what he wrote 
for his publicity pamphlets :— 

“Over the doors of the prin- 
cipal rooms on either side of 
the Central Hall are placed 
walking-sticks, ear-trumpets, 
visual gilasses, crutches, etc., 
left here as most honourable 
trophies by deaf, weak, para- 
lytic cripples, who, on being 
cured, no longer needed them. 

“In room No. 1 stands a 
throne on a circular platform, 
supported by four transparent 
glass pillars, with carved 
bases of burnished gold. In 
the centre of the room stands 
the largest air-pump in the 
world, and a prodigious variety 
of other instruments: used in 
the philosophical investigations 
into the cause of disease. 


TRAP-DOOR SERVICE. 

“To the left of the chair 
where I sit to give advice is a 
massive flint glass tube, which 
goes down to the floor below, 
and into which I speak or drop 
down my prescriptions. 

“The prescriptions fall into 
a box on the great table for my 
apothecary to prepare. When 
ready, the medicines are 





all’s well at home. 
Everyone sends you their) 
love. 


brought up by a _ servant 
through a trap-door in the 
floor. 





More News From Home-Town 


NAVY FLYMAN. ; 
Nick HOCKING, aged 73, is 
iN a naval pensioner and head 
flyman, at the Palace Theatre, 
Plymouth. : 

“Working as: a flyman is a 
good job for an old sailor, The 
fiy4floor, which the audience 
rver sees, is high up over the 

ge, and resembles the deck 

a sailing ship. Here the 

en operate their ropes and 
rs hauling up the scenery. 
reputed to be “as 
~.ong as a horse,’ had three 
assisiants almost as well salted 
as himself during a matinee of 
“No, No, Nanette.” Their 
ages totalled 265 years. 
BUY AND LARGE. 
Every micklle macs a 
muckile. Orkmey has raised 
£1,326,982 in, small savings. 

In the shop window of Mr. A. 
Philip, High Street. Inverurie, 
may be seen a huge carrot, 
weighing 24lbs., which was dug 
from his own plot. It has 
eleven well-developed tails— 
ot counting the one Mr. Philip 

s. 


. The largest fish of the season 


netted in the River Conan, 
Ross-shire, was a salmon of 
45l'bs. The lucky fisherman 


should 
that got 


still persists that we 
have seen the 
away. 


one 
Seeeeeeeeeen 


BRIDAL PATH OF SPRATS. 
‘DRE-WIAR brides used to find 

the bridal path strewn with 
confetti, but when Miss Joan 
Green, of Queen’s Read, Port- 
land, arrived at Chiswell Con- 
girregational Church, Portland, 
for her wedding to Gunner 
Thomas A. Luke, of Wade- 
bridge, Cornwal!, she had to 
diraw her gown around her and 
pick her way over a carpet of 
—sprats ! 

No, it is not an old Port- 
land custom. -The explanation 
is that the church is almost on 
the beach, where tons of sprats, 


landed there by fishermen, 
were thrown out in heaps on 
the roadway and strewn 


around the church entrance. _ 
Fishermien declared that it 
was a record catch; it looked 


as if it had been raining sprats 
on roads in the vicinity of the 
beach. 
HORRID PAIR. 
A BUSINESS man at Kings- 
bridge, who thas a habit of 
buying up ormaments for the 
home, bought a large and 
gaudy vase some time ago, 
which his wife took a pretty 
dim view of. So she kept it in 
a quiet corner until recently, 
when the Red Cross held a 
“treasure”’ auction. 

The good woman perceived 
an excellent opportunity of get- 
ting rid of the “horror,” so 
she included it with other 
articles which she sent off to 
be sold for ‘the Red Cross 
effort. : 

She had a big shock coming 
to her, however. After the 
sale ther husbend returned 
home jubilant—with a familiar- 
looking ornament under his 
arm. 

“There you are, m’dear,” he 
said, planking the vase down 
on the table. “Now we've got 
a pair!” 





- 





You'd be like this—the 
doctor said 





“The most wonderful room 
of all is the ‘Great Apollo 
Apartment, where stands the 
magnificent Temple sacred to 
Health. From its spacious 
dome the ‘Magnetic Crown’ 
can be raised or lowered by 
means of a pulley. 

“On different parts of the 
dome are placed vases, with 
swarms of the most beautiful 
gold and silver fish, pots with 
rare and valuable plants, such 
as the Balsam of Gilead. 

“No words,” concludes 
Graham, “can convey an adie- 
quate tidea of the astonishment 
and awful sublimity which 
seizes the mind of every spec- 
tator on seeing this gorgeous 
apartment.” 


The piece de resistance In 
Grahkm’s palace of the flesh- 
pots was his Celestial Bed, 
upon which (he claimed) 
“the children of the most per- 
fect beauty could be begot- 
ten.” The fee for one night 
in the bed was 500 guineas. 


The bed was made by a well- 
known tin-smith named Den- 
ton, and it cost Graham 
£10,000. 

This is his own description 
of it contained in an adver- 
tisement addressed to “ Their 
Excellencies the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and to Persons of 
Learning and Taste”: 


LOOKING-GLASS CEILING. 


“Tt is 12 feet long by nine 
felet wide, supported by 4¢ pil- 
lars of brilliant glass of the 
most exquisite workmanship, 
in richly variegated colours. 

“The super-Celestial dome, 
which) contains the odoriferous 
balmy and ethierial spices, is 
covered on the underside with 
brilliant panes of looking-glass. 

“On the uppermost summit 
of the dome are placed two 
exquisite figures of Cupid and 
Psyche, with a figure of 
Hymen behind, one hand niold- 
ing a torch flaming with elec- 
trical fire, the other. supporting 
a crown sparkling over a pair 
of great living turtle doves on 
a little bed of roses. 


“The posts or pillars) which 
hold up the grand dome are 
formed of groups of musjcal in- 
struments, which in sweet con- 
cert breathe forth celestial 
sounds, lulling with visions of 
Elysian joys. 

“At the Head of the bed 
appears in electrical letters 
the great first commandment, 
‘ Be fruitful, multiply and re- 
plenish the earth.’ 

“No feather mattress. is em- 
ployed, but one: filled with the 
strongest and most springy 
hair, procured at vast expense 
from the tails of Emglish stal- 
lions, which are elastic to the 
highest degree.” 


COLOUR FOR COMFORT. 

Graham's picture of the 
Celestial Bed was finished off 
with the following details :— 

“The sheets are of the rich- 
est and softest silk and satin 
of various colours suited to the 
complexion... 
fumed in the Oriental mamner 
with otto of rose, jessamine, 
tuberose, or with rich gums 
and balsams. 

“The ‘chief principle of my 
Celestilal Bled is produced by 
artificial loadsitones. About 
1,500 pounds weight of com- 
pound magnets are continually 
pouring forth in. an ever-flow- 
ing circle. 

“The bed is constructed with 
a double frame which moves 
on an axis or pivot. It can be 
converted to an inclined plane.” 

Graham first interviewed 
the prospective ocoupants of 
the bed in his medical cabi- 
net, decided on the colour of 


the sheets “suitable to the 
complexion,” and recom- 
mended his Imperial Pills, 


“a perfect and lasting oure 

for all weaknesses, oppres- 

sions, and other disorders of 
the stomach.” 

His lectures in the Great 
Apollo Apartment were some- 
times preceded by “an Odle set 
to music, accompanied on the 
organ, the harmonica and 
celestina, together with flutes 
and clarinets, and sung by 
some, of the finest vocal per- 
formers.” 
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IN THE 


. sweetly per-... 


y UL} 19433 


Says J. S. 


Newcombe 
oe ye - 


To conclude the show, a 
nude girl appeared on the 
stage, representing the Rosy 
Goddess of Health : 

One of the miodels for this 
part was Emma Lyon, who later 
became Lady Hamilton and 
Lord Nelgon’s: misitress, 

Graham fast became the talk 
of society. He amassed a large 
fortune. 


EMPEROR OF QUACKS—— 

An extravaganza was staged 
at the Haymarket Theatre on 
September 2, 1780, by George 
Colman, the elder, called “ The 
Genius of Nonsense.” In this, 
Graham was burlesqued as the 
“Emperor of Quiacks.” 

He protested loudly. He said 
the play-bill was a skit on one 
of his own advertisements, and 


jthraatened to bring an action 


for libel against Colman. But 


he didn’t do so. 

Secretly, he was delighted 
with the free advertisement 
given to his establishment. 
In the spring of 1781 Graham 

opened another Temple of 
Health and of Hymen at 
Schomberg House, in Pall.Mall. 
It was designed on a ‘$eale 
even more extravagant than 
that at Adelphi Terrace. 

But though society flocked to 
Pall Mall to see the wonders 
and hear Dr. Graham’s cele- 
brated lecture on “Genera- 
tion,” he had this time out- 
spent his, resources. The cost 
of opening Schomberg House 
put him, into debt, and his run- 
ning expenses. were colossal. 

The venture failed, and Gra- 
ham’s popularity wamed. 

In July, 1783. he returned 
to his native city of Edin- 
burgh. A lecture he gave at 
Mary’s Chapel, Niddry’s 
Wynd, on “Generation and 
the increase and improve- 
ment of the human species,” 
brought him into conflict 
with the City Authorities. 

_ He came tio, trial “for his in- 
Jurious publications in this 
city,’ and was sentenced tio 
fourteen days’ imprisonment. 
On his release he published the 
offending: lecture with a pre- 
face added in condemnation’ of 
“those poor wretched magis- 
trates ...asses in ermine 
. who were never worthy 
to wipe the shoes of my family 
shoe-black.” 


— GAVE SOUND ADVICE. 

He shook the dust of the city 
from his own shoes, went to 
Bath, to Liondion, and to Paris. 
But his career was) finished. 

In 1792 he again returned to 
Edinburgh, and took a house 
opposite the Archer’s Hall, 
whiere he died suddenly on his 
49th birthday, June 23, 1794. 

Horace Walpole called him 
“the most impudent puppet- 
show of imposition I ever saw.” 
Butt he wasn’t all imposition. 

He gave much excellent ad- 
vice about fresh air and 
hygiene in an age when neither 
was esteemed. He advocated 
deep breathing, open bedroom 
windows at night, light ‘cloth- 
ing, no supper, bed at nine 
o’clock, and rising at five. 

He was a pioneer in electri- 
cal treatment for physical com- 
plaints. 

And though you could get 
most things at the Temple of 

Health, you couldn’t buy a 


drink. To James Graham, 
ibrewers were ‘the Devil's 
head agents.” 
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GOOD MORNING 





No. 181 





) THE, CHIEF MOURNER OF MARNE 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


A 


BLAZE of blanched the grey woods, tracing all 
the wrinkled foliage down to the last curled leaf. 
Samei strange trick of lightning, 


The 
which it seems to record 


millions of minute things in an instant of time, picked out 


everything. 
From the elegant 


lengths of the winding road; 


litter of the picnic, to the pale 


and in the distance a 


melancholy mansion with four towers, like a castle. 


The light also clothed for 


an instant, in the same silver 


splendour, the figure of a tall man, motionless, standing on a 
rise of grass above the rest of the picnic party. 


For (<ytoday 


1. A margrave is a food sub- 
stitute, a German nobleman, 
an Italian drink, a fruit, a 
tropical swamp plant. 

2.Who wrote (a) “The 
Bells,” (b) “Bells and Pome- 
granates ” ? 


3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why: Sara- 
band, Hornpipe,- Gavotte, 
Minuet, Vertigo, Fandango, 
Mazurka 

4, What is the official sigma- 
ture of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter? .. 

5. Who said, “Take up the 
White Man’s burden” ? 

6. What is the speed of a 
greyhound ? 

7. Which of the following 
are mis-spelt: Recticule, Pro- 
boscis, Scallion, Gallion, Laby- 
rinth ? 

8. What language is spoken 
by the greatest number of 
people ? 


9. Whi. was Mr. Barkis ? 


10. Correct, “ All went merry 
wedding bell.” Who wrote 
it? 

ii. The Panama Canal was 
opened in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1914, 
1916 ? 

12. Complete the pairs, (a) 
Cakes ag —; (b) Duck and 


Be rcrs to Quiz 


in No. 180 
1. Drink. 
2. (a) ee Sayers, (b) 
Samuel Warre: 
3. Gull is ice tooted : the 


others are not. 

4, Dunelm. 

5. Cowper, in “The Task.” 
. About 42 m.p.h. 
(Biffurcate, Monetary. 
Kilimanjaro, 19, 720 feet. 
In Diilckens’s ‘“ Pickwick 


Tenny- 


6 
ve 
8. 
9. 


pers.” 
ang “Qightly turns.” 


ed, 1455 
12. (a) ‘Modern, (b) Wells. 


Nl tA 


A circulating library in a 
town is an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge. 

R. B. Sheridan 
(1751-1816). 





GLORY BE!— THE ®* 
FAMOUS JANE IS MARRIED 
AT LAST/—I’LL KEEP 
& YOUR MARRIAGE LINES 
y IN A SAFE ee! 





He wore a picturesque short 
cloak with a silver clasp and 
chain; something metallic in 
his motionless figure was em- 
phasised by his closely cropped 
yellow hair, of burnished gold, 
though his face looked 
wrinkled. Possibly it had Lae 
fered firrom wearing a mask of 
make-up, for he was Hugo 
Romaine, the greatest actor of 
his day. 

He alone, of the party near 
that mansion like a castle, diid 
not move as the thunder 
elashed and the lightning 
spread, but remained motion- 
less. There was something 
about his stillness that distin- 
guished him from the group at 
his feet. 

The only lady present, whose 
air of carrying grey hair grace- 
fully marked her as a matron 
of the United States, shut her 
eyes and cried out. 

For there had been little 
warning of the approach of the 


storm. 

Her English husband, Gen- 
eral . Outram, a very stolid 
Anglo-Indian with a bald head 
and black moustaches, looked 
up with one stiff movement— 
and then went on with his job. 

A young man of the name of 
Mallow dropped a cup. 

A third man, very dressy, 
with grey hair brushed back, 
was none other than the great 
newspaper proprietor, Sir John 


Cockspur ; he cursed freely in Ppa 


a Canadian accent. 


But—the tall man in the Ww 


cloak stood up literally like 

a statue ; his eagle face under 

the full "glare had been like 

the bust of a Roman Ent 
pperor, and the carved eyelids 
had not moved. 

The young man Mallow 
glanced round anxiously and 
said, “Can’t we get any shelter 
anywhere ? | There’s a house 
over there.” 

“There is a house over 
there,’ remarked the General 
rather grimly, “but not what 
you'd call a hospitable house.” 

“It’s curious,” said his wife 
sadly. 

Something in her tone seemed 
to check the younger man, for 
he was sensitive; but nothing 
of the sort daunted the man 
from Canada. 

“What's the matter with it?” 
he asked. “Seems a ruin.” 

“That place,’ said the Gen- 
eral dryly, “belongs to the 
Marquis of Marne.” 

“I’ve heard all about that 
bird,” said Sir John Cockspur. 
“We ran him as a front-page 
mystery in the ‘Comet’: ‘ The 
Nobleman Nobody Knows.’”’ 


“ Yes, I’ve heard of him, too,” 


said young Mallow in a low} 


voice. “There seem to be all 
sorts of weird stories about 
why he hides himself. I’ve 
heard he wears)a mask because 
he’s a leper.” 

“He isn’t the Nobleman No- 
body Knows,” said the Ameri- 
can lady. “I know him my- 





—NOW 


WELL, IT 
Vwasn'r EXACTL 
ye SORT OF 


self, or at least I knew him 
very well when he was an 
attache at Washington thirty 
years ago. His heart was 
broken.” 

“Unfortunate love affair, of 
course,” said Cockspur. ‘I 
should like that for the 
‘ Comet.’ ” 
et suppose it’s a, compliment 

to us,” she replied thought- 
fully, “ that you always assume 
that a man’s heart is broken 
by a woman. But there are 
other ktinds of love and bereave- 
ment. Have you never heard 
of David and Jonathan? What 
broke poor Marne wp was the 
death of his brother; at least, 
he was really a first cousin, but 
had been brought up with him 
like a brother, and was much 
nearer than most brothers. 
James Mair, as the Marquis 
was called when I knew him, 
was the elder of tthe two, but he 
always played the part of the 
worshipper, with Maurice Mair 
as a god. And, by his account, 
Maurice Mair was certainly a 
wonder. James was no fool 
and very good at his own politi- 
cal job; but it seems Maurice 
could do that and everything 
else); that he was a brilliant 
artist and amalteur actor and 
musician, and all the rest of it. 
James was very good looking 
himself, long and strong and 
strenuous, with a hiigh-bridiged 
nose, with a beard divided! into 
two bushy whiskers in the 
fashion of those Victorian 
times. But Maurice was clean- 
shaven, and, by the portraits 
shown me, certainly very hand- 
some. Suddenly the tragedy 
came; Maurice caught a chill 
at the seaside—and it was all 


And afiter that,” asked the 
young man, “he shut himself 
“He went abroad alt first,” 
she answered, “away to Asia 
and tihe Cannibal Isles and the 
Lord knows where. These 
deadly strokes take different 
people in different ways. It 
took him in the way of an utter 
severing of everything; he 
could not bear a reference to 
the old tie—a portrait or an 
anecdote, or even an associla- 
tion. When he returned from 
ten yeans’ travel he relapsed 
into a _ religious melancholia, 
and that’s practically madness.” 


they say,’ grumbled the old 
General. “TIT know he gave 
thousands to found a monas- 
tery, and lives himself rather 
like a monk.” 5 
“Goddarned superstition,” 
snorted Cockspur. “I'll show 
that up. Here’s a man that 
might be useful to the Em- 
pire and those vampires get 
hold of him and suck him dry. 
T bet with their unnatural 
notions they haven’t even let 
him marry.” 

“No, he has never married,” 
said the lady. “He was en- 
gaged when I knew him—but 
it went with the rest when 
Maurice died. Like Hamlet and 
Ophelia—he lost hold of love 
because he lost hold of life. 
But I knew the girl; indeed, I 
know her still. Between our- 
selves, it was Viola’ Grayson, 
daughter of the old admiral. 





— 
FAITH!— I'VE DONE FoR’ 
You ENTIRELY, MAVOURNEEN! 


She’s never married, either.” 


“The, priests got hold of him,| 











“it’s Infamous! It’s infer- 
nal!” cried Cockspur. “It’s 
not only a tragedy, it’s a 
crime. I’ve got a duty to the 
public with my newspaper, 
and | mean to see all this 
nonsensical nightmare ... in 
the twentieth century—— ” 
He almost choked with his 

own protest, and then, after a 

silence, the old soldier said :— 


“Well, I don’t profess to 
know much about these things, 
but I think these religious 
people ought to study a text 
which says ‘Let the dead bury 
their dead.’ ” 

“It is just like some creepy 
story,” said his wife, “of a 
dead man burying another 
dead man over and over 
again, for ever.” 

“The storm has passed over 
us,” said the actor Romaine, 
with a rather inscrutable smile. 
“You will not have to visit the 
inhospitable house after all.” 

She suddenly shuddered. 

“Oh, Vill mever do 
again!” she exclaimed. 

Mallow was staring at her. 

“Again! Have you tried it 
before ?” he cried 

“Well, I idid once,” 
“but we won’t go back 
that.” 

As the party moved off in 
procession, Mallow and _ the 
General brought up the rear, 
and the latter said abruptly, 
lowering his voice: 

“T don’t want that cad 
Cockspur to hear, but as you’ve 
asked, I ‘tell you it’s the one 
thing I cannot forgive Marne. 
My wife, who had been the 
best friend he had in America, 
actually came to that house 
while he was walking in the 
garden. He was looking at the 
ground like a monk, and hidden 
in a black hood that was really 
as ridiiculous as any mask. She 
had sent her card in, and stood 
there in his very path. And 
he walked past her without a 
word or glance, as if she had 
been ia stone. 

“ He wasn’t human ; he was 
a horrible automaton. She 
may well call him a dead 
man.” 

(To be continued) 


that 


she said, 
into 


FROM 
“THE SECRET 
OF FATHER 

BROWN” 
By 
Permission of 


the Executrix of 
Mrs. G. K. 
CHESTERTON 





WE'LL Go ALONG To 


MY FLAT AND COMPLETE 
THE PROCESS! 


GEORGIE, YOU 

MEAN?— WHEN 

DO YOU THINK 
HE WILL BE 


chong \/ WHY, (= FEEL, 
ALMOST SHY OF 
tf 


MEETING HIM NOw, 
FRiTz!~{1'S ODD To 
MARRY A MAN IN 
HIS ABSENCE AND 
COME HOME WITH 

A HUSBAND ~ 
BY—PROXxyY ! 





. 


Lovely eyes ... sure 


COAST TOWNS 


Y jE [1 [ZJA[T [NIH] 
WIRIR|G|H[u| TIN 
PIAIN|H/O|ViolE 
W/O|L |IM/o|U 












Here are the names of some 
well-known British coast towns. 
The letters are in the right 


column, but not on the right 
Can you find them ? 
(Solution in No. 182) 





ALLIED PORTS 


Guess the name of this 
ALLIED PORT from _ the 
following clues to its letters. 

My first is in ESTHER, not in 
MAURICE, 

My second’s in CHARLIE, not 
in DORIS, 

My third is in YVONNE, not in 
ARTHUR, 


My fourth ‘is in ALFRED, not 
in MARTHA, 

My fifth is in GRETA, not in 
DONALD, 

My sixth is in JOAN, as well 
as RONALD, 

My next is in BERNARD, not 
in 

My eighth is in DOUGLAS, not 
in FLORA, 

My last is in LESLIE, not in 
NORA 

(Answer on Page 3) 


|CROSSWORD CORNER | 
* 








. + Kissable mouth 

And she’s got dancing feet, too, though she 
allowed to show us what they can do. 
Quiz in No. 180: Barbara Stanwyck. 
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« father. 
isn’t often. 
Answer to Picture 


ODD CORNER 


THERE is a small church ) 


at Tarring, 


near Worthing, 


a_ village 
which is 


allowed to fiy the White En- 
sign on all important occa- 


sions. Permission 


was given 


by Admiral Drake after the 


defeat of the Spanish 


) Ar- 


mada, and has never been 


withdrawn. The 


Admiralty 


commandeered the church 
tower for use as an obser- 


) vation post when the Ar- 


mada had heen sighted in 


the Channel. 


At Staveley Church, 
Derbyshire, a miner’s lamp 
‘is kept for ever burning, ¢ 


close to 


a piece of coal, to 


ranenia: the congregation of 


the perpetual 


danger 


which. miners work. 


Once a year, the church 


at Shenington, 


near Ban- 


bury, is strewn with new- 


mown hay. This 


is a survi- 


val ‘from the days of rush- 
covered floors, but why it 


survived at this 


particular 


church nobody knows. 


The Mad Hatter and the ¢ 
Knave of Hearts are de-¢ 


picted in stained 
window in 
Church. There 


glass in a¢ 
Daresbury 
are also 


shown the Dormouse sitting 
In his teapot, the Queen of 
Hearts, the Cheshire Cat, 


and Bill the Lizard. 
is a memorial to 


window 


Cc. L. Dodgson. 


)“ Lewis Carroll,” 


The 


otherwise 
who gave 


the world “ Alice in Wonder- 


land.” 





CLUES ACROSS, 


1 
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Talk 
indiscreetly. 
Rouse. 
Polar 
radiation, 
Piece of glass, 


2 Copious 


supply. 
Experts, 
Not stable. 
Extra Pages. 
‘Snatched. 
Before. 
Trouble. 
Documents. 
Proboscis, 
Dig. 
Accustomed. 
Joint of meat, 
Headland. 
Pass by. 
Part of jacket. 
Space of time. 


SIHOWYREISTI FE 
COANE Iron 








'TICIAIL MIOIB} 
FIARBICOME 
STORY! : 


WEDDING |'D EX] 








ANTICIPATED, MIKE- eens Come 9 
BUT ('M OBLIGED 1 Perplex, 2 Soothe. 3 Stimulate. 4 Hunting- poe MAE 
To You FOR knife. 5 Bleat. 6 Use up. 7 Strikes lightly. 
ALL. You've een PF pcan 14 Ate oe food. 16 
t iden, ook, 21 Slanting, 2 Unsealing 
DONE FOR ME! device, 23 Wrinkle up, (24! Kind of race. w5 EEMONIe 
Transgressses. 26 Sussex river. 27 Official aS 
endorsement. 50 River of N. Wales, 








No. 181 GOOD MORNING 3 
BEELZEBUB JONES 


AT TS YOUNG CASTS [EEN HE INTENDS —=7 Argue this out 


AFELLER OUT WIT’ Esl) AYIN' IN DEADWOOD 


|. |@ulcH HE Neeos /S A MITE, = \ < Yourselves 


A SOMBRERO! 





THAT PIANO. 
T° many the piano is practically synonymous 
wilth music. Parents will talk about having” 
their children taught music when their real 
intention is that they shoulld have piano lessons. 
.... The majority of the vast number of 
pianos; when they are not mere furniture, are 
social conveniences whose connection with 
music is of the slightest. 5 : 
Edwin Evans (Music Critic). 
SSEREeeeeeeeeeee 


OUR REAL STRENGTH. 


UR Mey i feacor th assets have Bae oI , 

: 2) | altogether on our armed strength. — 

" ; WELL Tak ; They Pasi iya tbe untae nah spirit, ps 

WEL ’ 2 eS industrial po ial, our control over raw 

“SLUMBERS, SAHIB/—! fa | INDIAN COURTESY, HONEY!-THE eters, Oe been wee es ' 

. ’ & ‘i! lorces of justice in, different parts o: e wor 

WAITING THREE DAYS RAJAHS A GREAT GENTLEMAN and the as of sentiment throughout. the 
FOR YOU ~ HIS HIGHNESS LiKe Ald. His RACE... Empire and Commonwealth. 

NOT KNOWING WHEN ; iar alarms ; Quintin Hogg, M.P. 

FOE, YOU ARRIV 


oe eS i @im| | IDLENESS. 


PROLONGED idleness corrupts, even on an 
income and whether the income is small ~ 
or large; and prolonged idleness on a bare ~ 

subsistence income is no fit life for human 
beings. Mass unemployment is like war. There 
is no remedy for it. The only thing to be 
done with mass unemployment is to abolish it, 
.... It can be done if we adopt, as a funda- 
mental policy, a policy of full employment of 
our labour and other productive resources in 
meeting our needs. 





HERE WE ARE AT JELHIPORE!~ 
IT LOOKS AS IF THE RAJAH HAS | CAR ~EVEN IF THE CHAUFFEUR 
SENTACAR FOR US! , AS 1S ASLEEP! 


i= 









Sir William Beveridge. 


SSSR eeeeeeeeeee 
OH, TO BE SINGLE! . 
YTHERE must be very few married folk, how- 
ever happy, who cannot remember a day 
when they longed to be single again—as the 
infuriating mam with his calm assumption 
that it is he who does the work and earns the 
money, and that a wife who has been serubbi 
floors and getting the children off to schoo! 
and standing in shopping queues, for at least 
a twelve-hour day, has just been, at home doing 
her nails and hair: and the wife who insists 
on the “pictures” two or three times: a week 
when her man wants nothing so much as a 


pipe by the fire. 
Rev. G. L. Russell. 


FARMING AND INDUSTRY. 


‘()NHE farmer knows that in the long, long 
count his efforts will have been in vain. 
unless this country learns the great lesson that 
a Melons  eipeers ee! and a rural England, are = 
- or sating with enterprise and energy, is an abso- 
soe THE aged tk pi Lael ga i met ‘N J lute essential to @ srnall and, highly industaieg 

PERSON: f GOTT es is country wi a large populamon—ai 
'T TIME TO THINK OF See dase Agee eae SS despite al! the causes not sufficiently easily 


7 | appreciated, the population of this country will 
OUT IN THE BALANCE ~ SUCH A THING be very large for many decades. yet. 


Sir George Stapledon 
(Unwersity College of Wales). 


REVOLUTION. 


T is to be regretted that anything should be 
said or written which would lead people to 
suppose that an economic revolution. is possible 
in the same sense as a political revolution : 
that an established economic system can be 
overthrown and replaced by a new one wiih 
anything like the same short and sharp action 
by which an established political system can 
be overthrown and replaced by a mew one. 
Miss Rebecca West (Critic and Writer). 

A COMPASSIONATE PEOPLE. 

T is our danger that we are a very compas- 
AH, THAT {S WHERE |! SHE SEEMS TO sionate people, who refuse to study emotion 
SAW HER BEFORE -NOW KISS THE SON OF \\ PHEW !-THERE'S On Tink it waith logic, and 80 eae 

fee 5 venient points in our career overcome by kin: 
EL Teenie aCe egies pipe a ; : cacratal { and unpractical delusions. We shouldi make 
f one of these mistakes if we hesitated to let life 
: —in the shape of the war they produced—carry 
out its complete and cruel logic upon the 


German people. . ; 
Miss Phyllis Bottome. 


CATCHWORDS. , 
ATCHWORDS have more effect on public 
‘ opinion than argument—or even. facts, A 
fact is quickly forgotten; a catchword sticks in 


the mind. : 
Hamilton Fyfe. 







WHAT THE HECK 
ARE Y& DOIN' IN 


IM EXPECTING 
SOMEONE 
A GOONSKIN ? 
c so x 
one y 
Y 


OH, GOODY, HERE 
HE COMES 





AS OLA AND THE HIGH 
PRIEST LOOK INTO 
THE CRYSTAL ~ «<= 


Y {SEE THE 
FACE OF GALA 
~—BUT WHAT 

1S THIS? 








EXPERIENCE. 
ee hae. art's the mostuseless sentence that ome 
human can say to another: that 
which a parent says to a child, “If only you 
would-learn from my experience.’ There has 
= never been any record that a child has learned 
QUICK ~GATHER ROUND AND td become an adult that way. It learns) wisdom 
GET IN MY WAY, SERFS, BEFORE only when it feels the need for it. 





LEFT NOT ONLY HIS i NUDGE HIS NEB ROUND THE Alistair Cooke. 
ESTATE BUT HIS ENTIRE : NAPE OF HIS DASHED NECKS Suueneeenonnenee 

FORTUNE TO HIF if ms LABOUR AND DRUDGERY. ie" - 
NEAREST RELATIVE — . ae a ‘ : =| M4N UAL drudgery is soul-killing, while 


manual labour, as exemplified in the art 
of the craftsman, is creative and productive: 
while the ideal education is ome which 
train both head and hand; no hard-and-fast 
rule will work for all. Natural capacities have 
to be taken. into account if energies are not 
to be alllowed to rum to waste in infertile 


channels. 
E. W. Adams. 





(X<BX<F Solution to Allied Ports. 
SHEERNESS. 











fexere! 
Netty | Creat 
“enc | | Cesar! 


Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1! by * 






Ah, thou hast not only got the apple to tempt 
me, thou hast the whole darned orchard. 






















Say, I don’t mind you big 
feflows making a noise, but 
would you mind moving up 
a bit, you obstruct my view, 


Within ten miles of London town. 
A sunny afternoon at Strand-on- 


the-Green, Chiswick. 












Sir, you misunderstand me. 
lady. My titfer may be fruity, but that don’t mean 
a thing. 


Free French Poodle 
‘*Bertie.’’ Very free 
apparently, and very 
French, obviously. 


















Gosh, | never thought about 
your beak being exactly the 
length of my cornet. How 
silly of me. 





Wilt walk wimme wench? Yes, sir, but I’ll keep 
on walking. 






**You’ve 
started 
sump’n 
sister ’’ 


Thank you Betty Grable and Cesar Romero, but 
what went wrong during that walk ? Was it Coney, 
or phoney, Island ? 
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